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SUCH IS THE SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY! 


All the generations before this one have found it difficult to under- 
stand size, bigness. The human conception has been able only with 
difficulty to cope with the tremendous figures, cities, steamers, wars, 
rates of production, and so on in the modern world. But I wonder if 
the time has not come when it is more difficult for most people to 
formulate an idea of smallness. Things have been big for so long 
now. For instance, a great many people are not only unable to imag- 
ine what a small weekly newspaper and a small town are like, but 
they do not even try, because they assume that anything small is 
simply an early and imperfect version of something big. I doubt if 
there are many who know that these particular small things, and of 
course others, are more different in kind than in size. They are not 
underdeveloped. They are mature, complete specimens of what they 
have always been and will always be.—From Country Epiror by 
Henry Beetle Hough (Doubleday Doran). 
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BYWAYS IN THE USEFUL ARTS 


Speeding along the new super-high- 
way 625.7, in your new super-car 629.2, 
with that part of your mind not en- 
gaged in watching the traffic, concen- 
trated on the news of the day as it comes 
in over the air waves 621.384, you will 
give all too little thought to the byways, 
except as the warning sign Sipe Roap 
may give notice of their presence. Yet 
on these byways may lurk unknown de- 
lights and unexpected adventures, 

So too in the Useful Arts, that section 
of the Library stacks devoted to Use and 
Practicality, there are secret by-paths 
all too easy to overlook. The 600’s, the 
Useful Arts! You see them in your 
mind’s eye: those fat, substantial books 
—Drake, Audel, Page; those solid, tan- 
gible subjects—Plumbing, Welding; those 
purposeful guides to better health and 
better living—how to feed your children, 
how to budget your household expenses; 
how to heal the sick, to rotate your 
crops, to market your produce. What li- 
brary patron having no serious purpose 
in view would ever enter these realms! 
Yet that is just what I am proposing, 
that more of the readers who come to 
the library in search of pleasurable en- 
tertainment be encouraged to turn to 
the Useful Arts and wander down some 
of the byways. 

They will find good reading there! 
First of all Adventure! Adventure in the 
air, under the sea, adventure on storm- 
bound coasts. Let’s pick at random a few 
titles from the shelves: Winged high- 
ways, by Grooch; Through the overcast, 
by Jordandoff; Couriers of the clouds, 
by Shenton; J like diving, by Eadie; On 
the bottom, by Ellsberg; Men, wind and 
sea, by Brown; Coastguard to the rescue, 
by Baarslag; Danger is my business, by 
Craig. 

Not only do the Useful Arts offer good 
and entertaining reading in the way of 
adventure, they offer it at its romantic 
best. For it is in these books that we 
find the romance of the machine age. 
Because the tools employed are mechan- 
ical, the adventures achieved slip into a 
place in the Useful Arts; but in spirit 


they belong with Hakluyt’s Voyages and 
the Travels of Marco Polo. 

The Useful Arts make their contribu- 
tion also to the history of the past as 
well as to history in the making. In 
fact, it is doubtful if any reader can at- 
tain that broad understanding of past 
ages which constitutes culture without 
reference to the useful arts. Matthew 
Arnold might not have thought so. “The, 
best that has been thought and said,” 
was his definition. But how leave out 
what has been done? What is thought 
and said in any age must have its roots 
in the kind of life that is lived. Ours is 
a machine age. Any understanding of it 
must involve a knowledge of the develop- 
ment of the machine. Some of this back- 
ground for understanding will be found 
on the biography shelves, in the lives of 
Edison and Henry Ford, of Alexander 
Graham Bell and Eli Whitney. But for 
a fuller knowledge the reader must make 
use of the 600’s also. Roger Burlingame’s 
March of the iron men seems usually to 
have been classed in 973, American his- 
tory. Its successor Engines of democ- 
racy, which carried on and completed 
the story to date, was more often classed 
in 608. Both are Useful Arts; both are 
American history. 

The history of the past and the ro- 
mance of the past unite in other nooks 
and corners of the Useful Arts. Here, 
again at random, in The American 
whaleman, by Hohman, and in Lowered 
boats, a chronicle of American whaling, 
by Dulles, we find the romance of a one- 
time great industry; in Beaver, Kings 
and Cabins, by Constance Lindsay Skin- 
ner, the romance of the fur trade; in 
Trains, tracks and travel, by Van Metre 
and High Iron, by Lucius Beebe, the 
romance of transportation. 

But not all the history of our age is 
built on mechanics or on adventuresome 
achievement. The “triumph over pain” 
to borrow a title or a recent book, is an 
achievement of which to be more proud— 
although there is a long way yet to go. 
One of those byways in the Useful Arts 
which a reader will find rewarding, leads 
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to Medicine. No word is called for here 
to point out the reading-appeal of books 
about doctors and medicine. They have 
proved their popularity in every library 
and have made the Best Seller lists more 
than once. But after their career-day is 
over, the best of them, omitting the bi- 
ographies, will come to rest on the 600 
shelves. It is here that you will find 
DeKruif’s vigorous writings: Microbe 
hunters; Men against death; Why keep 
them alive. Fulup-Miller’s Triumph over 
pain will be there; with Haggard’s Dev- 
ils, drugs and doctors, and Hans Zins- 
ser’s beautifully written Rats, lice and 
history. It is quite possible that chapters 
from Rats, lice and history will appear 
in the selected readings of the future, 
as illustrations of 20th century style; 
and as two other classics which the 600 
shelves have to offer to the future I 
nominate the Wind, sand and stars of 
Saint Exupery and Listen! the wind, ot 
Anne Lindbergh. These are pure litera- 
ture, classify them where you will. 
Literature is represented on the 600 
shelves in other forms. Follow another 
byway and you will find books with the 
humor and wayward charm that you 
look to find usually on the Essay shelves. 
This byway is an especially pleasant one, 
for it leads to Country Life. Think of all 
those people in recent years who have 
definitely turned off the main highways 
to seek homes in the country, and then 
have written books about them: Eden on 
a country hill (Cross); We farm for a 
hobby (Tetlow); At home in the coun- 
try (Van de Water); R. F. D. (Smart). 
The titles alone are alluring, and for the 
reader in search of quiet, relaxation and 
repose, the contents will live up to the 
promise. Humor will be found there too, 
for country life has its ups and downs; 
while for examples of humor of another 
type you have only to recall that Fashion 
is spinach rated the number 646, and 
that in some libraries The country kit- 
chen was placed on the 640 shelves. Cook 
books, as a matter of fact, make good 
reading, especially if they are written 
by the Browns. Garden books have their 
own allure, but with Gardening, particu- 
larly at this time of year, we come per- 
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ilously close to the practical, and the 
purpose has been to keep to the random. 

Has enough been said to indicate the 
pleasures that lie waiting down the by- 
ways in the Useful Arts? We think so, 
at least we think that the titles cited 
make out a good case for themselves. The 
question remaining then is How to get 
them read? For as has been suggested, 
few readers, even those given to brows- 
ing in the stacks, are likely to wander 
into the section labeled 600-699. The easy 
course is to pull the books off their 
shelves and display them out in front. 
Which is all right! I don’t object to dis- 
plays. It is only the permanent featur- 
ing of the “new” that seems to me per- 
nicious. But books can’t be on display all 
the time, and what would be much more 
desirable would be in some way to at- 
tract readers back into the corners where 
the books belong, and permit them to 
exercise choice. Couldn’t someone design 
a set of attractive and ingenious traffic 
signs? This way to the Cook Books; Gar- 
den lovers this way. Thinking of moving 
to the country? take second turn to right 
—or something of the sort. The idea 
could be applied to other classes in the 
library. The Poetry shelves need play- 
ing up; and Essays, and others. And not 
by class numbers. I sometimes think we 
fail to realize how little these symbols 
mean to the general reader. We’ve tried 
to educate the public to our ways, but 
sometimes the public just refuses to be 
educated, and when that happens there 
is nothing to be done about it. 


Well! All of this started with some 
ruminations on the desirability of turn- 
ing readers back to the stacks! The aim 
has been to suggest types of reading pro- 
grams by means of which a few readers 
might be weaned away from the mad 
scramble to keep up with the times, and 
so to relieve the concentration of inter- 
est on a few books, which when their 
day of popularity is over will be retired 
to the stacks, where they in turn will sit 
unread. Now to sum up the suggestions 
made and perhaps to add a few others: 

Reading for integration of knowledge. 
History was chosen as the field most in 
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need of integration, because of what was 
called the “vertical”? system by which it 
is taught. But in the broader sense, 
everything which belongs to the past is 
history and any point will do for a take- 
off: literature, music, painting, architec- 
ture, costume, home decoration. The 
point to emphasize is that the reader 
must start with an interest that is per- 
sonal and genuine. A recent publication 
of the Wilson Company called fittingly 
Who was when is a heaven-sent gift to 
anyone taking up this type of adventure. 

Reading (and re-reading) the Clas- 
sics. It’s a poor life that doesn’t have at 
least one best-loved book which is read 
over at intervals. There is no better way 
of checking one’s growth than re-read- 
ing from time to time a book met first 
in adolescence. The point of view changes 
between one reading and the next. 
Truths unperceived come to light. Subtle 
witticisms take on new meaning. It’s a 
sad thing to go through life with only a 
high school memory of the world’s great 
books. 

Reading ’round a hobby. Say (in ef- 
fect) to a reader who is at loose ends: 
Give up those vague ideas of acquiring 
culture. Have you a hobby? Do you col- 
lect snuff boxes, glass bottles, Toby 
mugs? Start out to read everything you 
can find on the subject and you may be 
surprised to wake up some morning and 
find yourself an educated, cultured per- 
son, and more than that, an authority in 
one field of knowledge. 

Making reading a hobby. Occasionally 
you will find Reading listed among pop- 
ular hobbies. But reading itself cannot 
be a hobby, any more than collecting can 
be a hobby. You have to collect some- 
thing. As a philosophy professor of mine 
used to say, “You can’t fish for pleas- 
ure. You have to fish for fish.” You can- 
not read for “culture” either, or for a 
“liberal education.” These ends are to be 
attained only through a mental eager- 
ness, without which all reading for in- 
formation is vain. It just won’t stick. 
Not after 40 anyway. So if reading is to 
be a hobby, it must be reading around a 
subject. I still remember with pleasure, 
although the subject would be the last 
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one I’d choose, the little group I met 
back in the darkest days of the depres- 
sion. To escape the present, they had 
taken up a study of the campaigns of 
the civil war. The evening I came upon 
them they were sitting round in a circle 
—men and women of a closely-knit fam- 
ily and neighborhood group—their eyes 
intently fixed on the floor, where one of 
their number was carefully sticking 
pins into a map of the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville. I could even fix the date of 
the occasion. It was the year that Lloyd 
Lewis’s Sherman came out, for I re- 
member the eagerness with which they 
seized upon the book; not because it was 
a new book that would be talked about, 
although as a matter of fact it was 
talked about, but because it was on their 
subject. There is nothing like a subject 
to give life meaning. And new books, too, 
take on a new significance when they 
tie up with some interest that is person- 
al. You know how it is with a new word. 
It’s that way once a subject is adopted. 
It will leap out at you from the most 
unexpected of places. 

Reading ’round a family tree. Lacking 
any other pivotal point of interest, a 
family tree will do. Have you a favorite 
great grandfather? What were the cor- 
ditions of society under which he lived? 
For whom did he cast his first vote for 
president? What were the political issues 
that he discussed with his neighbors 
while waiting with his grist at the mill 
or standing on the court house steps 
after session adjourned? What was the 
current European war at the time about 
which news would filter through? If he 
left no family portrait, a good book on 
costume should show what he and great- 
grandmama were wearing at the time 
he went courting. 

Starting from where you are and let- 
ting one book lead to another. It would 
be an interesting game, I think, to see 
where you would end up. Two readers 
might start with the same book and see 
how divergent their paths would be. A 
book like the recent work on The White 
House, by Hurd would make a good 
starting point; or Roderick Peattie’s 
Geography in human destiny. Either of 
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Van Wyck Brook’s books on New Eng- 
land would be fine; A treasury of the 
world’s great letters perfect. Or a novel 
like Oliver Wiswell would serve. There 
must have been many readers who were 
curious to know more about the tories 
or about the sort of stuff the revolu- 
tionary armies were really made up of. 

Why not a Discoverers Club? The 
Children’s room resorts to all sorts of 
devices to encourage and guide summer 
reading. Why shouldn’t the adult read- 
ers have a little fun out of it too? These 
are days that have seen a revival of all 
sorts of childish games. If sedate people 
at an evening party can be entertained 
with tiddledy-winks or I-spy, why 
wouldn’t library readers appreciate a 
little playful entertainment? The idea 
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would be that everyone who signs up 
for membership would agree to go ex- 
ploring in the stacks. Any discoveries 
made (real ones that awaken enthusi- 
asm) are to be reported. In the fall there 
could be a round-up, with the discoveries 
on display. A silly idea? Maybe it is. 

But the drift of it all is just this: to 
encourage more readers to choose for 
themselves. Duranty wrote a book which 
he called J write as I please. Webb Wald- 
ron wrote a book about Americans who 
were having a good time doing what 
they pleased. I would like to see more 
readers among library patrons who read 
as they please. It would bring its re- 
wards, I think, to the library as well as 
to the readers. 

M. K. R. 


LIBRARY WORKERS WITH CHILDREN 


The Wausau Meeting 


Thirty-six librarians attended the an- 
nual spring meeting of the Library 
Workers with Children section of the 
Wisconsin Library Association at Wau- 
sau, April 18, 1941. The morning’s meei- 
ing, held at the Wausau Public Library, 
and called to order by the chairman, 
Mrs. Ina Luck, was given over to a dis- 
cussion of the problems of public library 
work with children, particularly the im- 
portance of the children’s room. Discus- 
sion brought out the fact that for suc- 
cessful adult library work some ground 
work must be laid and this can be ac- 
complished partly by the children’s room 
and children acquiring the library habit. 
Mrs. Nellie Kohli, Monroe, and Mrs. 
Nathalie Scribner, Merrill, told of the 
splendid cooperation between the schools 
and the library in their respective cities. 
It was agreed upon and emphasized by 
the group that although we are reading 
articles and hearing discussed the pos- 
sibilities of the school libraries carrying 
on the children’s library work in the fu- 
ture, there is a definite need in the com- 
munity for the children’s room in the 
public library and the school library and 
both should continue to exist in the com- 
munity. 


The meeting was declared adjourned 
after listening to “Mamie” told by Mrs. 
Hazel Augustine, Racine. 


Following a luncheon at the Wausau 
Hotel, Mrs. Luck called the business ses- 
sion to order. Miss Sharp made the mo- 
tion and it was seconded that Mrs. Davis 
carry the section’s wishes for a speedy 
and complete recovery to Miss Anderson, 
librarian of the Wausau Public Library. 
The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. 


Mrs. Norma Loos’ report of the Mary 
E. Dousman Memorial Doll Collection 
was read and accepted. Miss Davitt re- 
ported that the “First Purchase List” 
has been completed and plans are being 
made to have the list sent out to librari- 
ans in the fall. 


The old business concluded with Mrs. 
Davis’ report on the Bookmobile. It has 
been considered a _ success and has 
brought out the meagerness and eager- 
ness for book service in rural areas. Mrs. 
Davis moved and it was seconded by 
Miss Davitt that the section cease its 
sponsorship when the present funds are 
depleted in order that the W. P. A. may 
take the Bookmobile into the other parts 
of the state. 

Miss Margaret Nordholm, secretary of 
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the Wisconsin Library Association, re- 
ported on the several library bills that 
are pending in the legislature at the pre- 
sent time. Miss Nordholm urged Wiscon- 
sin Library Association members to join 
the American Library Association in or- 
der that they might acquaint themselves 
with the work of the latter prior to the 
convention in Milwaukee in 1942. 

Mrs. Davis called attention to “True 
Comics,” a comic magazine for boys and 
girls, which is published by Parents’ 
Magazine. She requested that we study 
this magazine carefully in order that 
we may take some action on it at a later 
date. 

Mrs. Luck asked the nominating com- 
mittee consisting of Mrs. Hazel Augus- 
tine, Miss Delourise Layman, and Mrs. 
Nathalie Scribner, chairman, for their 
report and they presented the names of 
Miss Kathleen Neis, Watertown Public 
Library, as president and Miss Juanita 
Walker, Superior Public Library, as sec- 
retary. A unanimous ballot was cast for 
these officers. 

Invitations were extended to hold the 
next spring meeting in Neenah and Ra- 
cine respectively. It was moved and 
seconded that we accept Miss Martha 
Merrell’s invitation issued in behalf of 
the Staff and Directors of the Racine 
Public Library, thus making the loca- 
tion more accessible for the librarians in 
the southern part of the state. 

It was moved and seconded that the 
meeting be adjourned. 

RuTH M. NEELEN, Secretary. 


A Year Goes By 
By Norma E. Loos 


A little over a year ago there was 
exactly $34 in the memorial doll case 
fund for the Mary E. Dousman doll 
collection in the Young People’s Room 
of the Milwaukee Public Library. Since 
then, Miss Dousman’s friends have 
swelled the original amount to $120. This 
amount is still growing. 

Last week, on April 10th, the last 
shelf was fitted into the completed doll 
cases. Tuesday of this week was moving 
day for our tenants. First came Jan and 
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Cor from Holland, donated by Johanna 
Potvliet, then Leopold and Teresa from 
Austria, the gift of May Lamberton 
Becker, then kilted Donald from Scot- 
land. 

For years Donald has had the sword 
of the London Beefeater in his ribs. 
When I set him in his place with six 
inches space all around him, and turned 
to get Ivan and Gracheva, I think I 
heard him stretch and give a sigh of 
thankfulness. 

The doll cases are two roomy oak cas- 
es built around three sides of the two 
central pillars in the Young People’s 
Room. There are 80 feet of shelf 
space. The shelves are of glass, ideal for 
the most effective illumination of the cas- 
es. On the tops of the cases there is 
room for foreign land book collections 
we want to keep there always. The cost 
of the cases, built by the WPA, was a 
little over $100. Our bank balance, 
therefore, is a little less than $20. 

On the pillar above one of the cases 
hangs a picture of Mary E. Dousman 
at her desk in the Young People’s Room. 
In a few weeks there will be a bronze 
plate on the second case, reading: 

MEMORIAL DOLL COLLECTION 
Donated by the friends of Mary E. 
Dousman, Children’s Librarian, 
1898-1938 

In the doll collection there are now 
88 dolls, representatives of 30 countries: 
South Africa, Alaska, Brazil, New Zea- 
land, Finland, Palestine, Trinidad, and 
others. We are hoping we can get dolls 
from Norway, Denmark, Greece, Swit- 
zerland, Roumania, Albania, Ireland, and 
the few other unrepresented countries 
before conquering nations or the motor- 
car make them extinct. 

Since last year several dolls were add- 
ed to the collection. Among the newcom- 
ers are Katok from Eskimo land, Koch- 
aneczka from Poland, Epaminondas’ 
Auntie from the Deep South, Mikko and 
Johani from Lapland, and Wind Person, 
a Piute Indian woman. 

In the past year, also, the dolls, for- 
merly held upright by the grace of God, 
desk spikes, or bookends, have been uni- 
formly mounted by the WPA and la- 
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beled with the doll’s name, fatherland, 
and donor. We would have liked, at the 
same time, to have the dolls dry-cleaned, 
for some of the older ones are getting 
dusty. This reconditioning, however, will 
have to be postponed until another time 
when more funds will be available. 

To celebrate the completion of the doll 
cases, we are launching, on May 3rd, 
among the children of Milwaukee, a fa- 
vorite doll contest. Little girls will select 
the doll they like best from the collec- 
tion, read a book on the doll’s country, 
and write an essay entitled “My Favor- 
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ite Doll.” The winners of the contest, 
two each from primary, intermediate, 
and upper elementary grades, get dolls 
for their very own as prizes. The con- 
test closes May 24th. Winners will be 
announced on June 3rd. 

June 3rd is the date set, also, for the 
housewarming for the Mary E. Dousman 
dolls. We hope that everyone who has 
known Miss Dousman and her doll col- 
lection in the Young People’s Room will 
find time to be with us on that day, or 
in the near future. 


A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Chute, Marchette. The search for God. 
1940. 320p. Dutton, $2.75. 231 


Thoughtful readers of the Bible anywhere 
will find this book of interest. The unifying 
theme which holds the Bible together, and 
makes it a “book” rather than a collection of 
miscellany. is expressed in the author's title 
“the search for God.” She develops her theme 
in four chapters: The right to search (the book 
of Job); The object of the search (Genesis) ; 
The search (the remainder of the Old Testa- 
ment); The finding (the New Testament). 


Hackett, Frank S. The touch of life. 
1941. 118p. Harper, $1.25. 170 


Although the brief talks of which this book 
is composed were delivered in the chapel of 
the boys school of which the author is head- 
master, there is nothing juvenile in the thought 
or manner of presentation. Their brevity and 
the simple style would make it a good book 
for hospital collections. 


H. V. Women of the Bible. 
220.9 


Morton, 


1941. 204p. Dodd, $2. 


Lot’s wife, Rebekah, Rachel, Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter, Rahab, Ruth, Deborah, and 16 other wo- 
men of the Old and New Testaments are the 
subjects of these readable sketches by the auth- 
or of In the steps of St. Paul and a number 
of other popular books of travel. 


Sociology 


Alsop, Gulielma F. and McBride, Mary 
F. She’s off to work. 1941. 276p. Van- 


guard, $2.50. 371.42 


While most suitable for the high school. col- 
lection, this book should be of interest to any 
young woman leaving home to take a position 
elsewhere. Advice is given on health, living ar- 
rangements and recreation, as well as on office 
and business conduct and relationships. The 
younger girl will like especially the alternate 
chapters in which the experiences of two young 
sisters coming to New York to work are car- 
ried on in narrative form. 


Baldwin, Hanson W. United we stand; 
defense of the western hemisphere. 
1941. 3864p. Whittlesey House, $3. 

355 


The military expert of the New York Times 
presents here his program for the defense of 
the western hemisphere. The importance of 
economic factors is not ignored, but this book 
deals primarily with military defense. 


Buck, Pearl S. Of men and women. 
1941. 2038p. John Day, $2. 396 


Pearl Buck has always been disturbed by 
the position of women in America and their 
failure to make more of their opportunities. 
In this volume are brought together her 
thoughts on the subject, under such titles as 
The home in China and America; The Ameri- 
can man; The American woman: Women as 
angels; Women and war; The education of 
men and women for each other. 


Chase, Stuart. A primer of economics. 
1941. 60p. illus. Random, $1. 330.973 


Although this book was written for young 
people, there is no reason why an adult patron 
shouldn't take it home for an evening of profit- 
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able reading. It explains in simple terms how 
the economic machine works, gives Mr. Chase’s 
interpretation of what is wrong with it now 
and his proposed remedies. He defends public 
spending and explains why a public debt is 
not necessarily a liability. Attractive make-up, 
with graphic illustrations. 


Hayes, Dorsha. The American primer. 
1941. 152p. Alliance, $1.50. 309.1 


A simple presentation of American ideals 
and assets in contrast to systems in force in 
the European dictatorships. Recognizes our 
weaknesses as evidenced in unemployment, 
migrant families, poll tax restrictions, etc., 
and is in part an answer to Communist argu- 
ment. 


See Booklist 37:382 Ap. 15 °41, 


Perkins, Dexter. Hands off; a history of 
the Monroe doctrine. 1941. 455p. il- 
lus. Little, $3.50. 327.73 


The author, a professor of history and gov- 
ernment in the University of Rochester, has 
published several monographs on the Monroe 
doctrine. This is his first book on the subject 
for the general public. He traces the history 
of the famous doctrine and, together with it, 
the history of what many have considered its 
corollary, isolation from European affairs. 
showing the modifications through which each 
has gone. Attractively printed and readable. 


See Booklist 37 :482 My. 15 °41, 


Polier, Justine Wise. Everyone’s chil- 
dren, nobody’s child. 1941. 3381p. il- 
lus. Seribner, $2.75. 362.7 


This book on neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren should be called to the attention of coun- 
ty judges, county nurses and social workers, 
and to all readers who have the welfare of the 
country at heart. By a juvenile court judge of 
New York City, but of universal application. 


Thomas, Norman. We have a future. 
1941. 236p. Princeton, $2.50. 330.973 


The opinions expressed in this book on such 
subjects as Stalin, communism, fascism, labor 
unions, the causes leading up to this war, 
America’s position in relation to it, and the 
various proposals for world organization, are 
of interest coming from the leader of American 
socialism. Opens with a chapter on The lost 
world of our youth, a world which no wishful 
thinking will restore. 


Philology 


Teall, Edward N. Putting words to 
work. 1940. 344p. Appleton, $2.50. 
428.3 
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Based on the department which the author 
has conducted in the Inland Printer, this is an 
entertaining, and should also prove a helpful, 
book on language. Devotes three chapters to 
the dictionary, how it is made and how to use 
it, and touches also on other less frequently 
discussed topics. 


See Booklist 37:132 D, 1 °40. 
Science and Useful Arts 


Heiser, Victor G. Toughen up, Ameriea. 
1941. 228p. Whittlesey House, $2. 
613 


A book calling us to account for our poor 
health record. Partial contents: Facts about 
foods; If you are under thirty; Outwitting the 
years; Sleep and refueling; Habits; Assets 
and liabilities. Written in the author's vigor- 
ous style, with frequent comparison drawn from 
his experiences in other countries. 


Morrell, Martha McBride. When the 
world was young. 1941. 252p. Hough- 
ton, $3. 550 


Geologie history presented simply and clear- 
ly. Designed to answer such questions as: How 
was our earth formed? What is its interior 
like today? How did life begin on earth? 
When? Where? 


See Booklist 37:483 My. 15 '41. 


Ward, Harold, comp. New world in sci- 
ence. 1941. 670p. McBride, $3.50. 500 


In limiting the field of this anthology of 
scientific writing, the compiler decided to con- 
fine his selection to happenings of the past 10 
years, English and American writers only are 
represented, and the selections chosen fall into 
two groups: those with an emphasis on Life 
—the biological sciences; and those dealing 
with Energy—the physical sciences. The high 
quality may be suggested by a few of the auth- 
ors: E. A. Hooten, Hans Zinsser, Paul De 


Kruif, Ruth Benedict, Lancelot Hogben, Ber- 
trand Russell, Paul B. Sears. 
Wilson, Beatrice and Denny, Louise. 


Practical handbook for secretaries. 
1941. 287p. Scribner, $1.90. 651.7 


A good reference book on office procedures 
with a complete index. This book is unusual 
in the small details covered, which will add 
much to the efficiency of a secretary. Covers 


matters of personality, finding the position, 
office responsibilities, letter writing, filing, 
punctuation, grammar, spelling, manuscripts 


and proofs, business terms, etc. 
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Fine Arts 


Chapman, Charles E. and Severeid, Hen- 
ry L. Play ball. 1941. 227p. Harper, 
$1.50. 796.3 


A book about the national game from the 
point of view of the basebal] scout, who tours 
the country on the lookout for talent. The first 
chapter tells what scouts look for in a ball 
player, after which there are discussions of 
the rudiments of baseball, batting, running the 
bases and of the requirements for each of the 
nine positions, from pitcher to outfielders, Of 
interest to boys and to older followers of the 
game equally, 


Literature 
Bacon, Leonard. Sunderland capture. 
1941. 61p. Harper, $2. 9811 or 821 


The Pulitzer prize for poetry for 1940 was 
awarded to this miscellaneous collection by an 
author best known for his witty satiric verse, 
His quite delightful autobiography Semi-cen- 
tennial was noted in BULLETIN Jl]. ‘59. 


Broun, Heywood. Collected edition of 
Heywood Broun. comp. by Heywood 
Hale Broun. 1941. 561p. Harcourt, 
$3.50. 818 or 828 


A compilation of Heywood Broun’s writings 
selected and arranged by his son, who was the 
Heywood III of some of the earlier essays. 
They reveal a varied talent and a warm-heart- 
ed personality. Many of the selections invite to 
reading aloud. The arrangement is chronolog- 
ical, with a subject classification as a key to 
contents, 


See Booklist 37 :405 My. 1 °41. 


De la Mare, Walter. Collected poems. 
1941. 3827p. Holt, $3.75. 821 


With the poems written for children omitted, 
this is a complete collection of the author’s 
poetry for adult readers, comprising the con- 
tents of six earlier books. With a clear and 
open type page and wide margins, is a beauti- 
ful volume. 


MacLeish, Archibald. A time to speak. 
1941. 210p. Houghton, $2.75. 
814 or 824 


A selection from Mr. MacLeish’s recent ad- 
dresses and articles, among them: Of the li- 
brarian’s profession; Public speech and private 
speech in poetry; The irresponsibles ; The li- 
brarian and the democratic process. 


See Booklist 37:405 My. 1 °41. 
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History and Travel 


Bryant, Arthur. Pageant of England, 
1840-1940. 1941. 329p. illus. Harper, 
$3.50. 942.08 


“A history of England during the last 100 
years. Stress is laid on the changes in thought 
concerning social, economic and political prob- 
lems brought about by _ historical events.” 
(Book Rev. D.). The reviews of the book in 
England are plus minus, with one minus from 
the Manchester Guardian. 


See Booklist 37 :355 Ap. 1 741, 


Canby, Henry Seidel. The Brandywine. 
1941. 285p. illus. Farrar, $2.50. 917.4 


The Brandywine, formed by two branches 
which unite into one swift stream to flow down 
through Pennsylvania and Delaware and empty 
into the Delaware river, is the subject of this 
newest book in the Rivers of America series. 
The early settlements of the Swedes, who in- 
troduced the log cabin into America, were near 
the mouth of the Brandywine. Its waters fur- 
nished power for colonial mills. A famous bat- 
tle, in which the river itself determined the 
outcome, was fought there. All this gives ma- 
terial for an interesting book, less dramatic 
than the histories of the western rivers, but a 
good contribution to the picture which the 
series is building up. 


See Booklist 37 :435 My. 15 °41. 


Cardwell, Laurence. Mountain medicine. 
1941. 232p. illus. Caxton, $3. 917.8 


This back-to-the-land story has the Arizona 
mountains for a setting. With his wife, Susie, 
the author bought and moved onto a small 
mountain ranch. Too small, all the experts 
said, to get a living from. But this light heart- 
ed account, which has much in common with 
A cowman’s wife, although written from the 
man’s point of view, tells how they managed 
to make the living and tu find health and en- 
joyment as well. Well chosen illustrations 
which really illustrate the book. 


DeFord, Miriam Allen. Who was when? 
a dictionary of contemporaries. 1940. 
162p. Wilson, $4.75. 902 


A series of chronological charts, arranged to 
show contemporaries of any celebrated person 
from 500 B. C. to 1938. Well indexed for refer- 
ence and would serve many purpcses, History 
teachers could make good use of it and there 
would be suggestions for program chairmen 
who want to bring together related topics or 
plan for the study of a period. 


See Booklist 37:11 S. °40, 
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Explorers Club. Through hell and high 
water. 1941. 385p. McBride, $3. 910 


A volume similar to Highroad to adventure, 
compiled by Earl P. Hanson (BULLETIN Ap. 
’41) except that most of the narratives appear 
here for the first time. An introduction by 
Seward S. Cramer the editor, tells of the 
origin of the Explorers Club and its aims. Well 
known names among the contributors are Don- 
ald MacMillan, Father Hubbard, Gregory Ma- 
son, Roy Chapman Andrews and _ Lowell 
Thomas. 


Halle, Louis J., jr. River of ruins. 1941. 
8331p. illus. Holt, $3. 917.28 


The author, with one friend, set out on a 
personal expedition to study the ancient ruins 
of Guatemala and Yucatan. He is a naturalist 
rather than an archeologist, and all of the 
manifestations of jungle life were of interest 
to him. He is something of a poet and phil- 
osopher, too, and inevitably draws lessons from 
these fallen civilizations for our own times. 


Hawthorne, Hildegarde. Williamsburg. 
1941. 284p. illus. Appleton, $4. 
917.55 


The story of historical Williamsburg and of 
the restoration by which its ancient dignity 
was reproduced is told by Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne, with an accompaniment of beautiful 
pictures by E. H. Suydam. 


Johnstone, Nancy. Sombreros are be- 
coming. 1941. 272p. illus. Longmans, 
$2.50. 917.2 


This is really a sequel to the author’s two 
books Hotel in Spain and Hotel in flight. Driv- 
en out of Spain by the collapse of the loyalist 
cause, of which they are ardent champions, 
the author and her husband went to Mexico, 
where they settled down to a light-hearted and 
casual existence, earning a living by writing. 
Told with flippancy, humor, and not a little 
profanity. To be read for entertainment rather 
than information. 


Prewett, Virginia. Reportage on Mexico. 
1941. 322p. Dutton, $3. 917.2 


Provides an excellent brief summary of Mex- 
ican history, down to 1940 and the Cardenas 
election. Has an account of the Trotsky mur- 
der and closes with a chapter on Nazi activ- 
ities. In her interpretation of Mexico's prob- 
lem, the author puts stress on economic fac- 
tors, which in turn are dependent on the 
geographic situation. 


See Booklist 37 :406 My. 1 ’41. 
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Sayers, Dorothy, L. Begin here; a state- 
ment of faith. 1941. 156p. Harcourt, 
$2. 940.3 


This book written and published in England 
shortly after the war began is brought out in 
an American edition with a new introduction 
added. In a statement of her position the 
author says: “We must not keep pushing the 
future into the future. It is we and not the 
next generation, who must deal with national 
and international reconstruction, It is now 
that we must start to work at it, and not 
‘after the war.’ " However, the book deals 
more with personal attitudes than with terms 
of settlement or plans for an organization of 
society. 


Struther, Jan and Curtis-Brown, Be- 
atrice, eds. Women of Britain; let- 
ters from England. 1941. 334p. Har- 
court, $2.50. 940.3 


A collection of letters written by English 
women to friends in America. The letters have 
been arranged in ordered groups to show the 
sentiments in different classes and environ- 
ments, and the running commentary by Be- 
atric Curtis-Brown gives some further under- 
standing of the circumstances. 


Biography 


Bangs, Francis Hyde. John Kendrick 
Bangs: humorist of the nineties. 1941. 
297p. illus. Knopf, $3. 921 


The biography of a humorist of the nineties 
is a good picture of the literary age of which 
he was a part. Frequent quotation from the 
typical humorous verse of the time contributes 
to the impression and gives opportunity for 
comparison with the light versifiers of today. 


Beach, Rex. Personal exposures. 1941. 
3803p. Harper, $2.75. 921 


An entertaining mixture of Alaska and the 
Yukon, literary friendships, and cattle ranch- 
ing in Florida, which men will enjoy especial- 
ly. Begins and ends on a farm, the author 
finding it rather surprising that he should now 
discover happiness in the very pursuits he 
abominated as a boy! 


See Booklist 37:487 My. 15 ’41, 


Cloman, Flora. I’d live it over. 1941. 
3880p. illus. Farrar, $3. 921 


When she was presented at the court of St. 
James, a picture of a little girl on a Minne- 
sota farm milking cows, hoeing cabbages and 
picking potato bugs, floated through the auth- 
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or’s mind. For this is the transition through 
which Flora Cloman had gone. The story be- 
gins in Wisconsin, near Sparta, is continued in 
Minnesota, shifts to western mining camps, to 
South Africa, to Washington, London, and back 
to Washington again. A vivid, zestful and 
very American autobiography. 


Hahn, Emily. The Soong sisters. 1941. 
8349p. illus. Doubleday, $3. 921 


The story of the Soong sisters begins proper- 
ly with their father, Charlie Soong, who came 
to America as a little boy of nine to work in 
his uncle’s shop in Boston, and who managed 
to get an education in spite of his uncle’s oppo- 
sion, and then returned to China as a Chris- 
tion missionary. The simple informal manner 
of the telling and the timely interest of the 
subject matter make it a book to be welcomed 
in all libraries. 


Nixon, Robert B., jr. Corner druggist. 
1941. 291p. Prentice-Hall, $2.50. 921 


The place that the drug store occupied in 
neighborhood life a generation ago is well 
brought out in this book. The author tells the 
story of his father, who began practicing phar- 
macy in the 80's. It is simply told, with many 
anecdotes, some of them tragic, for a druggist 
comes into contact with the seamy side of life. 
In fact, the frank discussion of some of the 
problems involved may restrict its circulation. 


1941. 
921 


O’Connor, Harvey. The Astors, 
488p. illus. Knopf, $3.75. 


Among the histories of American fortunes 
that have been appearing in recent years this 
one is outstanding. The founding of the family 
goes back to our beginnings as a nation. There 
has been no shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves evolu- 
tion. The clan is still intact after six genera- 
tions and in its English branch, at least, very 
much involved in public affairs. Objectively 
written, but unfailingly interesting throughout. 


See Booklist 37:438 My. 15 °41. 


Rollinson, John K. Pony trails in Wyo- 
ming. 1941. 410p. illus. Caxton, $3.50. 
921 


In 1890, at the age of 16, the author ran 
away from his home in New York State bent 
to become a cowboy. These reminiscences tell 
how he attained his ambition and describe in 
considerable detail the actual working life of 
this highly skilled professional worker. A re- 
view in Books says that the book “should prove 
invaluable to all those fictioneers who thrive 
by writing tales of the range.” Should also be 
good for those who read them. 
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Rugg, Harold. That men may under- 
stand. 1941. 3855p. Doubleday, $2.75. 
921 


Readers at all informed on public affairs will 
know of the recent outbreak of attacks on the 
series of social science text books of which 
Mr. Rugg is author. The first half of this book 
tells the story of this movement and the way 
it was met in various communities. There is 
also an account of the writing of the books 
and their purpose. The second half is in the 
nature of an intellectual autobiography, in 
which the author analyzes his own formal 
education and the gradual evolution through 
which his mind has passed. Of interest to all 
who are concerned with freedom in education. 


Ryan, John A. Social doctrine in action; 
a personal history. 1941. 297p. Har- 
per, $3. 921 


Although the author writes briefly of his boy- 
hood in southern Minnesota, his student days 
and ordination into the priesthood, this is pri- 
marily, as he states, a record of his economic 
beliefs and activities. A pioneer advocate of 
the minimum wage, he has been prominent in 
all fields of labor legislation, and his theories 
and their application to today’s problems are 
of wide interest. Has much in common with 
Ground under our feet, the autobiography of 
Richard T. Ely, of whom the author speaks 
most warmly. 


Schacht, Alexander. Clowning through 
baseball.1941. 189p. illus. Barnes, $1. 
921 


Al Schacht was a professional ball player 
with a gift for clowning on the diamond. When 
injury to a shoulder made an end to pitching, 
he found he could put his other talent to use 
and became a professional entertainer, in de- 
mand at ball parks all over the country. In 
this little book, to which John Kieran adds a 
friendly introduction, he tells of his life in 
baseball, with anecdotes of the great, from his 
childhood hero, Christy Mathewson, down to 
Lou Gehrig and Joe Di Maggio. A book older 
boys and men will find entertaining. 


See Booklist 37 :438 My. 15 °41. 


Wecter, Dixon. The hero in America. 
1941. 530p. illus. Scribner, $3.50. 920 


An analysis of the qualities which arouse 
hero worship in the American public and an 
informal history of our country in the terms 
of its heroes. Illustrations selected from old 
prints and political cartoons. 


See Booklist 37 :438 My. 15 ’41. 











Fiction 


Atkins, Elizabeth. Holy suburb. 1941. 
3848p. Dutton, $2.50. 


A suburb of Lincoln, Nebraska, back in the 
early days of the century is the scene of this 
amusing and very human story. The life of 
the community centers around Epworth col- 
lege, a small Methodist institution which holds 
strictly to the prohibitions against smoking, 
dancing, and theatre going. It is to give his 
children an education that Papa Admire, who 
had never gone beyond 8th grade, has moved 
his family from the farm, and as the story 
progresses interest centers now on one now 
another of the family. The humor is of a hear- 
ty, not a satiric, type and the book will be 
enjoyed most by those who recall this phase 
of life. 


Aydelotte, Dora. Across the prairie. 
1941. 267p. Appleton, $2. 


Another of this author’s good novels of pioneer 
days on the prairie. Tenny Travis, an inde- 
pendent young widow, who had followed her 
husband to Oklahoma when the Boomer fever 
caught him, is a heroine who will win the 
affection of many readers. 


See Booklist 87:489 My. 15 °41. 


Beebe, Ralph. Who fought and bled. 
1941. 3829p. Coward, $2.50. 


Historical novel of the war of 1812 as it was 
fought out in the west. Young Roderick Hale 
of Boston learns from his lawyer that he has 
fallen heir to a vast estate on the Miami river 
near Dayton, Ohio. Resolving to go west to 
claim his inheritance, he falls in with Capt. 
Abijah Stark, western scout and ranger, and 
the two form an odd partnership. Their joint 
adventures are described with considerable hu- 
mor and there is some promise in the early 
chapters of a plot. This evaporates. and the 
book should be read as straight narrative giv- 
ing a clear idea of the times. 


Brooks, Anne. Kingdom on earth. 1941. 
3837p. Morrow, $2.50. 


To Harriet, who has married into the family, 
the Randolfs, with their lighntess and gaiety, 
their careless manners, their easy acceptance 
of their wealth, have great charm. But re- 
verses come, the Randolfs discover that their 
money is gone, and Harriet finds herself carry- 
ing the responsibility of keeping the family 
going. The charm survives for awhile, but 


gradually she watches its disappearance and 
discovers how little of real stamina there was 
underneath the cover of gracious living. This is 
a first novel, but the author writes with un- 
usual penetration. 
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Cannon, Joanna. Death at the Dog. 
1941. 272p. Reynal, $2. 


Mystery story with a good background of 
English rural life in the period just before 
the outbreak of war. 


Hornborg, Harald. Passion and _ the 
sword. 1941. 318p. Appleton, $2.50. 


This rich historical novel of the 1730's is 
the story of the struggles of a newly-appointed 
pastor in northern Finland, “Like many other 
Scandinavian stories this is grim, unrelieved 
melodrama; lush murder and sudden death 
abound. The characters scarcely come alive, 
but plot interest is strong and there is a lively 
picture of the customs of the period.” Lib. Jn’l 
Jan. 1 °41. 


See Booklist 87 :360 Ap, 1 °41. 


Jordan, Elizabeth. Faraway island. 1941. 
297p. Appleton, $2. 


A group of well-educated, sophisticated peo- 
ple including a movie actress and her maid, a 
pair of wealthy twins, a well-traveled married 
couple, a distinguished professor, a spinster, 
and others. are shipwrecked on an island off 
the coast of Central America. It is an island 
with a few rude huts, plenty of fruit, birds, 
and fish. The development of each as they ad- 
just themselves to the lonely, primitive living 
gives satisfaction and purpose to a good, ex- 
citing adventure story. 


Lohrke, Eugene. Night raid. 1941. 229p. 
Holt, $2. 


A plotless novel devoted to the experiences 
and sensations of a small group of people in 
the English midlands during a night of air 
raid. The central character is Dr. Jordan, who 
after years of successful practice in Canada, 
has returned to his homeland, to offer his 
services for what they are worth and to test 
his own courage. The reader follows the doctor 
on his evening rounds, calling on his patients, 
as the menace from the sky grows more threat- 
ening. In each visit and with each contact 
there is some revelation of British character, 
in either its strong or its weak aspects, as the 
author came to know it during several years 
of residence, 


McMeekin, Clark, pseud. Reckon with 
the river. 1941. 3892p. Appleton, 
$2.50. 


A vigorous old lady of 80 is the central 
character in this new novel by the authors of 
Show me a land (BULLETIN Ap. ’40). As a 
child Mme, Cambrin had lived as a captive with 
the Indians and it is a birch bark map, the 
gift of her Indian brother, which starts her off, 
with all her family, on an epic journey down 
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the Ohio river in search of a fabulous silver 
mine. Her two great-grand nieces are charming 
girls; Aaron Burr appears as a character; so 
does Johnny Appleseed. All in all a richly- 
endowed novel. 


See Booklist 87:409 My. 1 ‘41. 


Marshall, Edison. Benjamen 
1941. 4438p. Farrar, $2.50. 


Blake. 


An historical novel from the pen of a writer 
known heretofore as the author of tales of 
western adventure. The time is that of the 
American revolution, but while there are echoes 
from that conflict and a glimpse or two of 
Yankee character, the scenes are entirely in 
England, with a long interlude in the South 
seas. Action and danger, reckless daring, nar- 
row escapes, and picturesque backgrounds make 
it an unusually exciting novel. 


Moody, Minnie Hite. Long meadow. 
1941. 657p. Macmillan, $3. 


A long historical novel covering several gen- 
erations in one family. The author has drawn 
on her own family history, beginning with an 
ancestor, Baron Joist Heydt. who settled in 
the Shenandoah valley in the early 18th cen- 
tury. Will appeal only to those devoted to fam- 
ily chronicles. 


See Booklist 37:439 My. 15 '41. 


Nathan, Robert. They went on together. 
1941. 191p. Knopf, $2. 


Story of a refugee family and of the effects 
of war, more especially on the children, Filled 
with the horror of war but also with faith for 
the future, The two children are natural and 
life-like youngsters up against a situation they 
didn't want and cannot understand. Their 
language is native American, although the 
country seems purposely to have been left un- 
identified. 


Paterson, Anne. Sleepless candles. 1941. 
3816p. Macrae, $2.50. 


The musical background will give this book 
a special interest for many readers. The effer- 
vescent temperament of Anton Jung, cellist in 
a symphony orchestra, his magnetic charm and 
irresistable appeal to all who come in contact 
with him, are well brought out. But when a 
brain malady develops which threatens deafness 
to musical tone, his character undergoes a 
transformation and Elizabeth, his wife, comes 
to see how little there is to the man aside 
from his music. A triangle story in which the 
third part is played by Dr. MacCurdy, Anton’s 
tried and true friend. 
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Roe, Vingie. Wild harvest. 1941. 243p. 
Mill, $2. 


A good deal of the life and vigor, as well as 
the baseness and brutality, of the rush for free 
land in Oklahoma is reproduced in this book. 
Covers the period just earlier than that pic- 
tured in the novel by Dora Aydelotte and will 
make more appeal to the reader who likes 
action. 


Slade, Caroline. Job’s house. 1941. 318p. 
Vanguard, $2.50. 


The author of The triumph of Willie Pond, 
who knows social work outside and in, tells 
here another story of people on relief. It is first 
of all the story of Job and Katie Mann, who 
own the house they have lived in for 40 
years, This home, which is the product of 
their own labors and savings, is their pride 
and joy. Driven by necessity, Job applies for 
an old age pension, which he has been told is 
quite different from relief, only to learn that 
he must sign away his home. What he does 
about it makes a_ satisfactory ending. Other 
social problems enter in and the book is to be 
highly recommended for review among social- 
minded groups. 


Smitter, Wessel. Another morning. 1941. 
3855p. Harper, $2.50. 


A story of the Matanuska colony in Alaska, 
From the moment when the social worker stops 
as their home in Michigan to tell them of this 
proposed adventure, the reader follows the for- 
tunes of Clem and Marge Williams and the 
three children through the typical experiences 
of a colonist: the long journey by train and 
boat; the discouraging arrival in the rain and 
mud; the beginnings of a new home; loneliness 
and fear, sickness and death; a bad case of 
cabin fever; the growth of a cooperative plan 
of living, until something stable is established 
and the future seems reasonably secure. A local 
reader who has been there attests to its ac- 
curacy. 


Stuart, Jesse. Men of the mountains. 
1941. 349p. Dutton, $2.50. 


Twenty-one short stories of life in the auth- 
or’s native Kentucky mountains. Although re- 
alistic in speech and subject matter they are 
somewhat idealistic also in their interpreta- 
tion of everyday lives. Wrtiten in the local 
dialect. 


See Booklist 37 :410 My. 1 ’41. 
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Tilden, Freeman. Better see George. 
1941. 307p. Harper, $2.50. 


Homely humor dominates in this novel of a 
New England town, as it does in Holy Suburb 
above, although of a less hearty variety. The 
story is told from the point of view of a city 
man who has moved to the community and 
who finds in George Hadlock, the local banker 
who milks his own cows and runs the affairs 
of the town generally, a type of American new 
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to him but one who wins his genuine respect 
and affection. 


White, Ethel Lina. Some must watch. 
1941. 319p. Harper, $2. 


A very satisfactory mystery novel with sus- 
pense and drama, written by the author of 
While she sleeps (BULLETIN Jl. ’40). Will be 
familiar to some readers through the recent 
dramatization on the radio featuring Helen 
Hayes. 
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